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TIBI, CHRISTE, SPLENDOR PATRIS. 


Thee, O Christ, the Father's splendor, 
Life and virtue of the heart, 
In the presence of the Angels 
Sing we now with tuneful art ; 
Meekly in alternate chorus 
Bearing our responsive part. 


Thus we praise with veneration, 
All the armies of the sky, 

Chiefly Him, the Warrior Primate 
Of Celestial Chivalry, 

Michael, who in princely virtue 
Cast Abaddon from on high. 


By whose watchful care dispelling, 
King of everlasting grace, 

Every ghostly adversary 
All things evil, all things base; 

Grant us of Thine only goodness, 
In Thy Paradise a place. 


Laud and honor to the Father, 
Laud and honor to the Son, 
Laud and honor to the Spirit, 
Ever Three, and ever One; 
Consubstantial, Co-eternal, 
While unending ages run. 
—Office Hymn. 


Lamp is published Monthly by The So- 


Atonement at Graymoor (Garrison 
The subscription price is 50 cents 


a 


Foreign 2s. 6d. For convenience of our | 


remittances may be made in American 
postage stamps. Address all commu- 
0 


Tue Lamp, Garrison, N. Y. 


| ways, without necessarily acknowledging 


| to do as others do and say what 
If you are speaking of reunion you must say that 





THE LAMP 





AND ITS CRITICS. 


No one can suppose that a publication like 
Tue Lamp has escaped criticism in the past or 
that it is likely to escape it in the future; indeed 
it would be truer to say that it would fail in its 


purpose did it not excite considerable feeling and 
provoke criticism even of the most hostile kind, 


at least in the first instance ; and certainly it owes 
much of its present shape and character, and 
may we not say much of its present success, to its 
critical friends or its friendly critics. To be 
sound in the. sense of being anti-Roman has been 


| the passport to success among Anglicans for 
| years: 


avail yourself of Roman Catholic 
writings in your study and of Roman Catholic 
your 
authority but when 
you come into the open you must remember 
others say. 


outside your study; 


Rome is hopeless, and if you are asked why, you 


| must go on saying what you know has been said 


in the past—that her characteristic claims are 
built upon forgeries, that papal supremacy, for 
example, was invented by the writer of the forg- 
ed decretals, about the vear 850, that England 
never was a Roman Catholic country except for 
about a hundred years before the Reformation, 
that at the time of the Reformation itself it was 
the Ecclesia Anglicana, as represented by its nor- 
mal heads and in its duly constituted synods, that 
deliberately threw off the yoke of Rome, and 
that the sigh of relief with which it did this has 
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been echoed down through the succeeding ages 
so that we can hear its sound to-day as clearly 
as if it had been but the birth of yesterday. You 
must continue to entertain your prejudices with- 
out daring to analyze them; if you are asked to 
explain St. Peter vou must continue to quote the 
Fathers who say that the rock was Peter's faith 
and not Peter's person, and you must forget to 
quote the Fathers who say that perhaps it was 
both. Is it not written in the book of the Angli- 
cans of these later centuries that England will 
never have anything to do with Rome, whatever 
antiquity may say and later historical research 
determine? Do not go so far, then, as to forget 
yourself and your proper position by gainsaying 
truths which have held the ground now for cen- 
turies and which you cannot contradict without 
making yourself ridiculous and your attitude dis- 
loyal. 

But all our critics do not answer so; on the 
contrary there are those who go some way with 
us without wishing to go all the way; and it is 
to these friendly critics that we shall more par- 
ticularly address ourselves to-day. 

ONESIDEDNESS. 

There are some, then, we know, who open our 
pages with a feeling almost of dread and who 
read some of our articles with sentiments of 
shame; and the blush comes to their cheek when 
they consider the onesidedness of the line that 
is adopted by Tue Lamr; a one sidedness, they 
say, which is making that publication the very 
scorn and derision of their neighbors. 

It is one thing, they protest, to aim at reunion, 
but it is quite another and a ridiculous thing to 
lean all to the side of ‘Rome and to say or seem to 
say that Rome of course must be right. 

You are making us and the movement, they 
say, the laughing stock, of Rome and England 
alike. 

It is easy of course, they go on, to pick your 
way to the Roman position if you will willingly 
consent to ignore or tread under foot every in- 
convenient argument which threatens you and 
every inconvenient fact which obstructs your 
path. One of these friends goes so far as to 
say that we are “putting back the cause of re- 


union for centuries and making oursely:- 


a joke 
to Anglicans and Romans alike.’’ 
Adopt a more moderate attitude, remember 


that there is a via media in the aspect of reunion, 
as there is in the larger aspect of the Anglican 
Church herself, but do not follow a line which is 
so thin and narrow and so manifestly unfair as 
to be almost grotesque. 

Now we might begin our reply by pointing to 
Aristetle’s principle of the bent stick, and to the 
necessity when that stick has been so constantly 
bent in the one direction of bending it now in 
the other. For what has been the char- 
acteristic attitude of Anglicanism inthe 
past if it has not been an attitude of 
one-sidedness? We have listened so long 
and so continuously to cur own thoughts on the 
one side, and have so persistently shut out the 
thoughts of our brethren on the other; so effect- 
ually have we silenced our adversaries by the 
penal statutes and solaced ourselves so long with 
our national Church and our national prejudice 
side 


that years of the other merely may 
be necessary before we can even suspect 
our own = infallibility. * Reiterate, reiterate, 


reiterate’"—was the constant refrain with Dean 
Hook at Leeds and the urgent advice he offered 
everywhere if Church principles were to be 
brought home to the mind of a generation that 
had forgotten them. But then Dean Hook's 
principles did not include the Pope or any con- 
sideration for the Holy See; and if reiteration 
was the proper prescription for the propagation 
of Church principles without the Pope, how much 
more appropriate will it be where our principles 
plainly include him? 

Hurrell Froude and Newman both felt the 
force of this method and so far adopted it as to 
shock their readers sometimes into an attitude of 
attention by expressions that were so onesided as 
to seem unfair, and so extravagant as to appear 
untrue. 

“I always find,” said Newman—we are quot- 
ing the substance of his words—‘“I always find 
that if I use strong language people will listen; 


they may not like it, but still they believe me.” - 


It was the only way he could dispose of the false 
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rumors about himself that men would persist in 


patting about. 


So it came to pass in 1862 when people and the | 
press insisted on spreading the rumour that | 


Newman had found out his mistake and was 
coming back to the Anglican Church; and when 
at length a strong letter appeared in the Globe 
newspaper, people could no longer misunderstand 
it. “In order,” he wrote, “to give them full sat- 
isfaction, if 1 can, I do hereby profess er animo, 
with an absolute internal assent and consent, 
that Protestantism is the dreariest of possible 
religions Se a wt and so 
forth. It is cnly in the blaze of such fiery and 
fierce repudiations as this that rumours will melt 
away. 

Not that the end can ever justify the means, or 


that anything but what is right can come right: 


but where one side of the argument has been held 
up for centuries to the exclusion of the cther, 
and prejudice has soaked through to our very 
skin it may be wise and even necessary to give 
the other side its turn and to let it be a long turn; 
to repeat our message again and again, so as to 
inflict it upon the notice cf minds that have been 
taught to repudiate it. 

If it is true, then, that Tue Lamp has spoken 
out and often used strong language in doing so, 
when it 


if it has seemed to be one-sided 


was | 


merely saying out plainly what it could see, is it | 


not also true that it has commanded the attention 
and in some cases the respect of its enemies by 
doing so? If it has deliberately ignored aspects 
of truth that told against it, that is of course 
another matter: but if on the contrary it has at- 
tempted to meet every criticism fairly and care- 
fully to consider the case, if a considerable num- 
ber of its articles have provided answers-or what 
is believed to be answers to awkward objections 
as they severally came up, where does the laugh- 
ter and scorn necessarily come in, unless indeed 
those answers were feeble and inadequate, and 
therefore not genuine answers at all. 

So far, then, for the general philosophy of our 
position: and now for some of the more partic- 
ular illustrations of it which are said to provoke 
the scorn of our friends or enemies. 





OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

It is sometimes objected that we make no dis- 
tinction between the Rome of to-day and the 
Rome of the fifth century; between the Bishop 
of Rome as Patriarch of the West, and the Bish- 
op of Rome as Supreme Head on earth of the 
entire visible Church. 

The patriarchal system of earlier times is one 
thing, the papal system of later times another. It 
is said in so many words that the system of polity 
which obtained before the schism between East 
and West is one thing, whereas the system which 
cbtains to-day is another. 

Now, first, in 
regard to the terms primacy and supremacy. It 
is important to look to things and not merely to 
the terms which are employed to express them; 
and in this connection we would commend to the 
attention of our readers a passage from Dr. 


Pusey :— 


1. Primacy and Supremacy. 


“No one who knows anything of Christian 
antiquity can doubt cf the Primacy of the Roman 
See. ‘Supremacy,’ I am informed by eminent 
theologians among you, is not a recognized term. 
The question is, what that Primacy involves; 
whether it involves all the details of ordinary 
jurisdiction, so that all other bishops should be 
“as it were, only the curates of the Bishop of 
Rome, with no inherent authority, but with just 
that authority, and no more, which the Pope al- 
lows to them; or whether there be an inherent 
jurisdiction in each Metropolitan See, the Pope 
having at most, the right only of supervision, or 
care of the whole, to see that things done con- 
trary to the canons be corrected.” 

This plainly means that in the year 1869 when 
Pusey wrote these words he regarded the Prim- 
acy of the Bishop of Rome as a fact, and that 
with a view to reunion he was prepared to ac- 
knowledge that Primacy for purposes of extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction. 

Certainly he did not understand it to mean that 
the Pope was merely Patriarch of the West, 
otherwise why does he allow him in any sense 
“the care of the whole;” the West being only 
a part and not the whole? 

But it will perhaps be said that such an inter- 
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pretation as this is but another illustration of our 
ignorance; for the Bishop of Rome although he 
might not have any kind of universal jurisdiction 
as Patriarch of the West, nevertheless would 
have some kind of universal jurisdiction as Bish- 
op of the Imperial City ; and that such a measure 
of jurisdiction as he actually did have was in fact 
conferred upon him; that a “new and positive 
law” viz. the Canon of Sardica “granted to op- 
pressed bishops an appeal to Rome;” and that 
this right was conceded only on the ground that 
it had been given by a General Council. 

Now the date of the Council of Sardica is sig- 
nificant, A. D. 347; for during the first three 
centuries Christians were subjected to an organ- 
ised and recognised persecution at the hands of 
the State; the Empire having not yet been form- 
ally converted ; the numbers of the new disciples 
being comparatively small and their religion 
being therefore of necessity most of it under 
ground. But as soon as the Edict of Milan 
(June 313) was passed and Christians realised 
the same complete freedom in their religion as 
was enjoyed by the rest of the world, problems 
of government came to the front; and the danger 
of appealing to the civil power on the one hand 
and of that power usurping spiritual functions 
on the other made itself felt, and threw the 
Church back upon her own resources and set 
her mind to work upon the great question of 
jurisdiction. 

Bishops who stood accused before the Church 
began to appeal from the decision of the bishops 
of their own province, and an attempt was made 
to meet this by simply forbidding it, that is, 
where the verdict was unanimous. But as such 
decisions are seldom unanimous this did not 
serve and if they were to be allowed an appeal to 
a larger synod, who was to decide what bishops 
should constitute that synod? Complications 
grew naturally with the growth of the Church, 
and organization became urgent unless every- 
thing was to fall into chaos And this condition 


who met at Sardica. 


THE MEMORY OF PETER. 
Circumstances alter cases; when there were 


but a few quarrelsome children in the nursery 


those few children could often compose their 
quarrels themselves, or the nurses could compose 
them for them. But what if the nurses quarrelled 
among themselves? An appeal might be made to 
the governess, or the housekeeper in the next 
room; but if this did not satisfy, there was the 
master of the house in the drawing room; and 
after a conference among the nurses and covern- 
esses it might be decided to appeal to him. But 
observe, this decision would not invest that mas- 
ter with any new power; it would but recognise 
the power he already had ; and to recognise is not 
to create. This is the point: appeals to Rome 
were made before any council formally recog- 
nised them; they were a matter of usage before 
they became a matter of law. And to recur to 
our illustration, it does not follow because the 
nurses and governesses decided that under 


, certain circumstances appeal should be made to 


the master, that such appeals had never been 
made before, or that he had not always had the 
right to hear and decide them. At Sardica, Hos- 
ius, Bishop of Corduba, suggested a remedy. 
Observe, the danger of appeals to the civil power 
and of civil interference is the urgent thought 
of the moment and the suggestion is that, 

“ If a Bishop is judged in any cause and thinks 
that he has reason for demanding a new trial, let 
us honour the memory of St. Peter, the Apostle 
(observe, he does not say, Let us confer a new 
power upon Peter's successor)—let us honour 
the memory of St. Peter the Apostle—let those 
who have examined the cause, write to Julius, 
the Bishop of Rome, and if he thinks that the 
trial ought to be repeated, let it be repeated, and 
let him assign judges.” Now assume. for the 
sake of argument that the Bishop of Rome al- 
ways had possessed the right to be “over” all the 
provinces of the Church, what is there in the lan- 
guage of Hosius to contradict that right? And 
where is there any mention here of the Imperial 
City? 

It is the memory of Peter that is to be hon- 


| oured, and while it is and always has been worthy 
of things was present to the mind of the bishops | of honour, the psychological moment and the 


proper concurrence of circumstance have con- 


| spired to declare it. 


We ought to settle small matters among our- 
selves, but now in the more advanced circum- 
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stances of the Church greater matters are com- 
ing to the front and whatever else is done we 
must not have recourse to the civil power but 
let us “honour the memory of Peter.” 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Here, then, is an illustration of what may be 
called “othersidedness ;” for years we have con- 
tinued to assume that the primacy of Reme was 
due to its being the imperial city and not to its 
being the Apostolic See; the centre of the Em- 
pire was a convenient centre, and for this reason 
the Church conferred upon it the privilege of 
hearing appeals. It is a simple matter, men say, 
and you can put your finger upon the ecclesiasti- 
cal canon that conferred it; but de jure divino it 
certainly was not. Such is the one side, that 
is, the Anglican side; but Tue Lamp has been 
anxious to throw light upon the other, and to re- 
mind men that the majority of Christians do not 
interpret the position so, and never have; and 
that the Ecclesia Anglicana certainly did not so 
interpret it prior to the Reformation. It is not 
one-sidedness then, but rather othersidedness of 
which we plead guilty; and certainly if the term 
“supremacy” is not a recognised term with Rom- 
an theologians, we have no wish to lay stress 
upon it, and no call to defend it ourselves. Where 
it is employed Archdeacon Wilberforce’s may 
be accepted as a reasonable explanation of it, 
namely, that the supremacy will be found to be 
only another name for the Primacy acting under 
new conditions. For if the Primacy involved the 
right of finally deciding ecclesiastical causes, the 
right of presiding over Councils, and the right of 
interfering in ecclesiastical appointments,—if all 
these were included under the Primacy it is diffi- 
cult to see why they should be ruled cut of court 
because some men prefer the term supremacy. 

However this may be, the point upon which 
we are anxious to press is the important distinct- 
ion between the formal and even legal recog- 
nition of ‘a privilege and the original act by 
which that privilege was created: and to remind 
our readers that however true it is to say that 
the Popes appealed to ancient ciistoms and can- 
ons, they appealed to these in addition to that 
divine right which was their ultimate base of ap- 
peal and not as a substitute for it; as the corrob- 
oration and not the creation of a right which was 
in its ultimate resoluticn based upon something 
higher than either council or custom, viz. upon 
the voice and the institution of our Saviour Him- 
self.* 

a's. 

*See “Principles of Church Authority.”—R. 
J. Wilberforce, especially pp. 166—210. 








MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Pax, the quarterly paper of the Painsthrope 
Senedictines of the English Church, brings us 
good news. This promising young community 
of the sons of St. Benedict have come into pos- 
session of the Isle of Caldey, situated in the 
Bristol Channel, about two and a half miles from 
Tenby. The Abbot, Dom Aelred Carlyle, O. S. 
b., thus announces the good tidings: 

“Quite unexpectedly, at the end of last year, 
the matter was proposed to me, and a sum of 
money offered for the purpose of securing the 
island. As all our readers know, we have never 
been able to consider Painsthrope as anything 
more than a half-way house to something in the 
future that God would send us when we were 
ready for it. Much as we might have wished 
for Caldey, we could only think of it with a wist- 
ful memory of its entire suitability—and its price. 
And now, just as we were wondering how to 
stretch Painsthrope a little further, Caldey be- 
comes ours, and we are to go back there and to 
make it our home. 

“Its wealth of historical associations, its beau- 
tiful climate and natural surroundings make 
Caldey a place to be desired. For a thousand 
years and more has the Island been the home 
of monks; first of Celtic, then of Benedictine 
Rule. Laid waste and desolate for 350 years, 
it once again becomes Benedictine. It has had 
no other resident clergy but religious, and all 
its traditions are monastic ; so that with the mate- 
rial possession we recover a spiritual heritage of 
which may God make us worthy.” 


The Abbot continues: “By the terms of sale 
the owner made it an essential condition that we 
should lease him the Priory dwelling house and 
pleasure grounds for his life. There are no 
other houses on the Island of a sufficient size to 
contain the community even for a short time, 
so we are obliged to begin building at once. The 
architect quotes the sum of £7,000 as necessary 
to provide the required accommodation. We 
hope to move to Caldey on October 17th of this 
year, and our tenant has kindly lent us the Priory 
house to live in till next July, by which time we 
hope to have a roof of cur own to shelter us.” 
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The Abbct Aelred’s appeal for immediate fin- 
ancial aid has our heartiest sympathy and any 
funds sent through the treasurer of the Union 
That Nothing Be Lost (Mr. E. W. Gregory, 273 
Broadway, New York City,) will be gratefully 
acknowledged and promptly forwarded. 





‘‘Some Notes on the Dreyfus Case” by the 
Rev. James D. Fox, D. D., in the Catholic World 
for July, impresses us as an extremely level 
headed resume of the religious situation in 
France, and it ends with these hopeful words : 

“Are the losses sustained by the Church in 
France final, or do they carry no compensations ? 
Already brave voices are heard above the gen- 
eral jeremiad uttering words of cheerful hope. 
The Church is divorced from the State-—True, 
but she is also free from the shackles of the 
State. She need no longer consult Czsar be- 
fore rendering to God the things that are God's. 
Her clergy, in future, must depend upon the 
faithful—So did the Apostles and their succes- 
sors fer ages. So does the clergy throughout 
the English speaking world, where Catholicism 
is flourishing like a willow beside the running 
brook. But the Church will be poor!—When 
the Church was very young her Master com- 
mended her to his Lady Poverty, and she never 
suffered ill while under the protection of that 
faithful guardian. Her evil days came when, 
from the top of a lofty mountain, the Tempter 
dazzied scme of her children with a vision of 
the kingdoms of this earth and the riches thereof. 
In this democratic age there is fresh meaning in 
the Scriptual warning: Put not your trust in 
princes. Let the whole clergy of France, sec- 
ond to none in the world for virtue and devoted- 
ness, go forth to their own people with the 
same missionary spirit which has carried French 
missionaries to the end of the earth. Then the 
dry bones of the plains shall come together and 
be clothed with flesh, and Faith shall repopulate 
the desolate cities.” 





Ben Hurst in Donohue’s Magazine for July 


says : 
“Belgium is sometimes indicated as a contra- 
diction to the dictum that Catholicism hinders the 


worldly prosperity of a state. It is truc that i 
is the most closely populated, and the most skii- 
fully cultivated country of Europe ; it is, in pro- 
portion to its size, the greatest grain grower in 
the universe; and (in spite of its size) comes 
next to England in its coal output, while it equals 
England in extent of railway lines. Its commerce 
is immense, its manufactures unrivalled, and 
the immigration still exceeds the emigration. Bat 
we prefer to point to the industrious and moral 
lives of the inhabitants as proof of the benefits of 
Catholicity rather than to these signs of material 
prosperity not always its concomitants.” 





THE BRITISH CHURCH AND ST. PETER. 





That the Church of England from the days 
of St. Augustine to the breach with Rome in the 
sixteenth century recognized and submitted to 
the authority of the Roman Pontiffs as derived 
from Christ through St. Peter is susceptible of 
such strong and overwhelming proof that the 
best Anglican scholarship has ceased to deny it. 
The anxiety heretofore displayed to find some 
origin for English Christianity other than Roman 
has made it popular among us to fall back cn 
the British Church before the coming of St. 
Augustine. Here after all is to be found the 
true origin of English Christianity, so has it been 
maintained. Through these early Britons we 
can trace our Christianity back to Apostolic sour- 
ces independent and apart from Rome and for 
at least five hundred years our British ancestors 
knew nothing of the prerogatives of Peter and 
the Popes. 

Now is this oft reiterated assertion true, ot 
like so many other post-reformation assumptions 


| must it also be relinquished ? 


The Venerable Bede, in his Church History 
(Bk. I, Chap. 4) tells us that ‘‘ whilst Eleu- 
therius, a holy man, presided over the Roman 
Church, Lucius, king of the Britons, sent a let- 
ter to him, entreating that by his command (ct 
by an act of his authority) he might be made a 
Christian. He soon obtained his pious request. 
and the Britons preserved the faith which thev 
had received, uncorrupted and entire, in peace 
and tranquility, until the time of the emperor 
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Diocletian.” Very strenuous efforts have been 
made by Anglican controversialists with Rome, 
to discredit this bit of history. Equally strenu- 
ous efforts on the other side have been made to 
substantiate its truth. Up to date the battle is 
still on. Those who read the statement will 
probably take sides according to their bias. 

But there are other proofs that the British 
recognized to a greater or less degree the Pet- 
rine authority of the Bishops of Rome that do not 
admit of such doubt. 

There is no better index of the mind of any 
section or part of the Church in any age than 
the legislative acts of its bishops assembled in 
representative councils. At Arles, the residence 
of the papal legate for Gaul, a council was held 
in the year 314 and the British Church was rep- 
resented by three of her principal Bishops. 
We know this because their names are subscribed 
to the decrees sent to Rome for the approval 
of Pope Sylvester and in the synodical letter 
which accompany the decrees occur these 
words: ‘* We have thought of providing for our 
dioceses, in the presence of the Holy Ghost and 
His angels, certain regulations. But it is our 
opinion that as you have a wider jurisdiction it 
is your duty to promulgate them to all the faith- 
ful.” Here the British Dishops acting in concert 
with the Gallican Bishops recognizing “the wider 
Jurisdiction” of the Bishop of Rome believe it 
to be part of his duty “to promulgate” the regula- 
tions they have made in a provincial council “to 
all the faithful,” thus making them binding on 
the whele Church. Surely these Bishops would 
not have so acted if they had had any idea that 
the Bishop of Rome had no more jurisdiction 
over the British Church than any other foreign 
Bishop. 

Then again British Bishops Were prtesent at 
the famous Council of Sardica and signed the ad- 
dress made by the fathers of that council to Pope 
Julius, saying: “It will be seen to be best and 
most proper, if the Bishops from each particular 
province make reference to their Head, that is to 
the Seat of Peter the Apostle.” Undoubtedly 
the British Church was regarded by evervone at 
the Council as a province of the Universal 
Church and as such was “to make reference to 


their Head, that is to the Seat (or See) of the 
Apostle Peter” and what stronger proof could 
a reasonable man ask than this, that along with 
all the Western Church nearly 300 years before 
the mission of Augustine, the British Church 
was subject to the Apostolic See as members of 
the body are subject to their head? 

Gildas, the British Church historian tells us 
that the records were mostly lost or burnt during 
the dire confusion of the Saxon invasion. 

But even so there are sufficient old Welsh 
literature and traditional landmarks extant to 
give a fairly adequate idea to the unprejudiced 
student of the extent to which faith in the 
Primacy of St. Peter and his successors at 
Rome prevailed among the early British 
Christians prior to the times of Pope Gregory 
the Great and St. Augustine. 

The Rev. J. D. Breen, O. S. B., in a tract en- 
titled “The Church of Old England” has culled 
from such sources as the Book of Llandaff, Cam- 
bria Sacra, etc., the following interesting facts: 

In the lives of Saints Dubricius and Teilo 
(the first two Bishops of Llandaff), we read in 
reference to priviliges granted them: “Sanction- 
ed by Apostolic Authority,” e. g., in the Book of 
Liandaff, p 356, it is said: “This is the law and 
privilege of the Church of Teilo, of Llandaff, 
which these kings and princes of Wales granted 
to the Church of Teilo, and all its Bishops after 
him forever, and was confirmed by the Popes of 
Rome.” Also p 373. “And as the Church of 
Rome has dignity above all the churches of the 
Catholic faith, so the Church of Llandaff exceeds 
all the churches of Southern Britain in dignity, 
ete.” 

As St. Paul went up to Jerusalem to confer 
with St. Peter so it is recorded that the third 
Bishop of Llandaff went to Rome to confer with 
St. Peter's successor. St. Cadoc of Llancarren 
went seven times to Rome in his life. 

Even in the civil law of the Britons we find the 
indubitable proof of their devotion to St. Peter. 
The XXVth article of the Dimetian Code of 

British laws runs thus: “Whosoever shall com- 
mit treason against his lord, or waylay, he is 
to forfeit his patrimony and if caught is liable 
to be hanged. . . (but) . . . if he repair to the 
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Court of Rome, and return with a letter in his 
possession showing that he is absolved by the 
Pope, he is to have his patrimony.” 

The formula employed by the old British kings 
and princes in granting estates to the Church 
was as follows: “I grant to Almighty God, to St. 
Peter, to holy Dubricius ( ) acres of land 
that the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass may be offer- 
ed up for my soul and the souls of my wife, chil- 
ren and forefathers.” 

A great deal of capital, as everybody knows, 
has been made by modern Anglicans out of the 
refusal of the British Bishops to submit to the 
jurisdiction of St. Augustine. But if the story 
of their interview with the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury be true they had consulted one of 





their wise men beforehand and if St. Augustine | 


had risen to mect them instead of sitting still they 
would have submitted to him. But when we re- 
member their intense animosity to the Saxons can 
we conceive of their being willing under any 
circumstances, to accept this newly arrived mis- 
sionary as superior to their own time honored 
archbishop unless they had had some profound 
regard for the sovereign authority of the Bishop 
of Rome? Certainly not. The line of justifica- 


ground that their Church was a papal foundatiou, 
and its local customs were authorized “by auth- 


ority of the hoiy Pope Eleutherius, their first | 


founder, as also by the practices of their holy 
fathers, the friends of God and followers of the 


Apostles.” Gotcelinusin Hist. Major, c. XXXII | 


also ‘ Archacologia Cambrensis, vol. 11, p. 308.) 
The very difference of custom as to the time of 


keeping Easter which they had with St. Augus- | tothemselves, and attach toit a meaning which 


tine 1s another incidental proof of their earlier 
adherence to Rome for theirs was the Roman 
use prior to the Council of Nice, whereas St. Au- 
gustine brought the revised use direct from 
Rome. “Even so late as A. D. 433.” in another 
matter, say Haddan and Stubbs, “they followed 
the directions of Pope Leo the Great.” Their 
ignorance of the later changes was due to their 
isolation from the rest of Christendom temporar- 
ily owing to the invasion of the Northmen and 
their imprisonment, as it were, in the mountain 
fastnesses of Wales and Cornwall. 


That communion and intercourse wiih Rome 
was soon after resumed and the filial devotion of 
the Welsh to the successor of St. Peter once more 
abundantly displayed is too well established as 


a matter of history for us to extend this 
to any further length to prove it. 
pin aceon. ashi 


THE CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT TIIEORY 


article 





Those who are required to attend archiliaconal 
visitations ought, we think, to be spared the in- 
fliction of listening to the exposition of belated 
theories. According to the daily papers, the Arch- 
deacon of London, at his recent visitation. tried 
to make out the Church of England's claim to 
be at once Catholic and Protestant. As regards 
the latter epithet, apparently it was justified on 
the ground that the Church of England makes 
a protest against something or other—let us say, 
the paramount claims of the Roman Church. If 
it is used in that loose way, the Roman Church 
might equally well be called Protestant. But 
words must be used in the sense in which, at the 
time of using them, they are generally under- 
stood. A seventeenth century Churchman, when 
he called himself a Protestant, employed the term 


. ee : ; | in a restricted way, and understood by the Pro- 
tion taken by the British Bishops against Augus- | ' ( 


tine’s counter claim shows this, for they took the | 


testant religion the religion of the Church of 
England as distinguished from that of the Separ- 
atists. Nowadays it is vaguely imagined that 
there is a common stock of doctrines constituting 
the Protestant as distinguished from the Catho- 
lic religion, and it is impossible that cither a 
Catholic should be a Protestant, or a Protestant 
a Catholic. It is time, then, that the term Pro- 


| testant be dropped out of our vocabulary, except 





as aname for the religious bodies which apply it 


makes it quite impossible to a Churchman. We 
may be quite sure that the English people will 
never return to the true conception of the 
Church’s Catholic character and the claims of the 
Catholic faith, so long as ecclesiastical function- 
aries officially instruct the faithful in the absurd- 
ity of a Church which accepts all the articles of 
the Catholic faith and at the same time denies 
most of them. For that is the plain English of 
the Catholic-Protestant theory —English Church 
Times. 
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A NEW EIRENICON. 


The Blessed Virgin and all the Company of 
Heaven: Some Words for Peace. By A. Tue- 
oporeE WircmMax, Canon of Grahamstown. 
With Preface by Canon Knox LittLr, Mow- 
bray, Oxford and London. 
lf there be any “Roman” (as the Bishop of 

London would say) who can read these “Words 
for Peace” without emotion, or without edifica- 
tion, he has a heart like the nether millstone, and 
is far from the Kingdom of God. Canon Wirg- 
man, who belongs to what we have to call (it 
must be supposed) the “Church of England in 
South Africa.” wishes to draw “the Anglican 
Communion and the rest of the Catholic Church” 
more closely together. Canon Knox Little, of 
the “Church of England” in England, is in hear- 
ty sympathy with this author's line of thought, 
and recommends this book to the study of all 
devout and thoughtful persons. We can cordial- 
ly join in that recommendation cf a scholarly 
volume, with Contents and Index that imake it 
easy to study. 

Dr. Wirgman’s new book is an Eirenicon, but 
not “an olive branch discharged from a cata- 
pult.’’ ‘‘Sirs, ye are brethren,’’ are the words 
which express his mind, and the mind which he 
desires to form in all whom he addresses. He 
attempts to answer the questions, Why should 
Christians remain divided? Is it inypossible to 
explain our differences in a spirit of mutual 
forebearance? He would long that Canterbury, 
Constantinople, and Rome manifested the ful- 
filment of Our Blessed Lord’s prayer, Ut omnes 
unum sint. He desires especially that Anglicans 
{or Anglo-Cathcelics, or whatever they would 
like us to call them) and “the-rest of the West- 
em Church,” should set about understanding 
each other and removing every stumbling block 
in the way of union. Surely all desires and 
prayers and efforts in that direction must be 
blessed by God. 

Canon Wirgman says most fairly that we 
ought not to accentuate our differences. or to 
use special pleading for the sake of proving our 
brethren in the wrong. And the particular pur- 





pose of his present volume is to set forth how 
much “the English Church” is in practical accord 
with the Primitive Church, in regard of belief 
and practice concerning the Blessed Virgin and 
the Communion of Saints. He maintains that 
the English at the “Reformation” did not fol- 
low the same lines as the Protestants on the 
Continent, and that, if any doctrina Romanen- 
sium came in for condemnation, mere abuses 
were aimed at, and net the official teaching of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In long and learn- 
ed and edifying chapters Dr. Wirgman explains 
the Catholic and ancient doctrine concerning 
her whose greatness is unique, Mary Immacu- 
late, Mother of God, the Second Eve, altogether 
sinless, ever the Blessed Virgin (virgo concip- 
fens, virgo pariens, virgo moriens), and the 
Mother of redeemed humanity. He explains, 
too, the Catholic doctrine with regard to “All 
the Company of Heaven,” in other words the 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints. And he 
proceeds step by step, to show how not only mod- 
ern members of the Church of England, but 
Catholic divines, and even early “Reformers,” 
have written what is quite in harmony with the 
Catholic doctrine. Dr. Wirgman’s book reminds 
us inevitably of Tract 90, but what a difference 
between 1841 and 1906! No hasty Heads of 
Houses will now accuse one who writes in an 
anti-Protestant sense of “evading rather than ex- 
plaining” the sense of the official teachings of 
the Established Church. Indeed, the views so 
ably upheld by Canon Wirgman are almost offic- 
ial at this day. No wonder that when Newman 
died his old friend, Dean Church, wrote of him 
as the foundation of the Church of England as 
it now is. 

Various reflections arise from the perusal of 
Canon Wirgman’s beautiful work. As Catholics 
we cannot but thank God for the amazing 
change that has come to pass even in our own 
lifetime. Surely the Finger of God is here. Such 
an “evolution,” such a lifting up of a great mass 
of opinion above the level of the Protestant tra- 
ditions of 300 years, has not taken place without 
a special Providence and a special “Working of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church of England.” 
(Italics ours.) Corporate reunion is too grand a 
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dream to come true. But suppose disestablish- 
ment were an accomplished fact, and does not it 
seem as if there might be many a congregation of 
“Catholics in communion with the See of Can- 
terbury” (as Canon Wirgman calls them) who 
would all in one day, clergy and people, make 
themselves quite at home with their brethren of 
“the Western Church”? 
The (London) Tablet, R. C. 





SELF-EXAMINATION. 
Translated from the French. 





(CONCLUSION, } 


The spirit I have indicated is manifesting it- 
self already. 

But this same spirit must not remain in the | 
region cf good intentions, an incessant preface 
to a book that is never written. Charity which | 
doesn’t act doesn’t exist. The modern age con- 
demns mere theories. 

It is curious to note many ideas, supposedly 
modern, which in their initial formula are an- 
tagonistic to the Church. only pass into existence | 
by using the same methods that the Church has 
practised from all time. Thus, what is in prep- | 
aration, is not a religion detached from dogma | 
and miracle ; it is not collectivism ; it is not in- | 
ternationalism; it is not a determinate science. 
The different sciences, in divesting themselves,” 
one aiter the other, of a mathematical ideal in 





order to constitute a sort of autonomy have en- 
larged the idea of science: religious experience 
will soon be recognized as a fact quite as irredu- 
cible as a physical fact. Let us rejoice that nc 
development of the Church is linked with the 
development of countries. The nation and the | 
Church, those two permanent factors of our oc- 
cidental history, exist to reinforce and enrich 
each other. Collectivism, social science, those 
ungrateful sons of Christianity. who shall not 
soon see that they have paved the rcad over 
which the Church shall pass? A mutual adap- 
tation will suffice to arrive at an understanding. 
The idea of society, with its multitudinous ap- 
plications, can only make its way by exalting 
““groups,” families, countries and professions, 
that integral socialism would destroy. The com- 











mune and the corporation of the middle ages met 





an enduring need, and equally so the Church: 
for the Church alone can inearnate that c ‘lective 
spirit which must preside over ail contracts, and 
assume the cohesion of autonomous centres, 
without, however, degenerating into state tyran- 
ny. If, as one may foresee, social democracy 
will come to us from England, it will not seek 
to suppress, it will only limber up the hicrarchy 
and social classes. It will tighten the corils that 
bind one to country, municipal institutions, ang 
professional organizations. The future may 
well be something like the infusion in 
the English groups of the French Cath- 
olic idea. But Catholicism by that time, 
will no longer be tied to any selfish and 
narrow group. And finally if there is a religion 
which history eliminates, it is certainly the re- 
ligion of the individual, purely chimerical, of 
liberty, that abstraction which ends practically 
in a restricted form of authority, all the more 
dangerous that it doesn’t declare itself. It is all 
that thin spiritualism which ignores facts, mutil- 
ates the human soul, denies the resurrection of 
the body, the necessity of a form for prayer, 


| and of words for instructing. 


Nevertheless the “Marriste’” who has faith 
in humanity, the Welsh miner, who hears the 
sound of new Pentecosts, as his forefathers notic- 
ed the growth of the seed in the grain, are not 
altogether mistaken; they only err in the way 
their idea takes shape 

We shall be patient. We shall not go in front 
of events, even—especially—if we wish to accel- 


| erate them, as the Master, in His walks, makes 


It is He, nevertheless, 
All will not understand for whom 
they are working, but all will work. And when 
Death shall come to take the workman he wil! 
not be concerned about having an effigy of him- 
self erected in white marble, with gilt letters, on 
our public places, but he will think that genera- 
tions of unknown workmen will vet erect cath- 
edrals. 
J. C., in Revue Catholique des Eglises. 


the little ones go first. 
who guides. 





NEVER BE discouraged because good things get on 
so slowly here; and never fail to do daily that good 
which lies next to your hand. Do not be in a hurry, 
but be diligent. Enter into the sublime patience of 
the Lord.—George MacDonald. 
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THE DESCENT OF THE ANGLICAN 
EPISCOPATE. 
Il. 





BY THE REV. ARTHUR E. WHATHAM. 

Recior of St. Peter's Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 

On page 57. there is a further attempt to connect the 
episcopate of the American Church with another non- 
Roman Apostolic Church. This time it is Ephesus by 
way of Smyrna, Lyons and Canterbury. As, however 
we showed the failure of the first attempt owing to tw« 
essential links having to be ruled out as inserted with- 
out warrant, so too in this succession of Ephesus we 
shall show that two links have been inserted equally 
without warrant. 

To begin with, on page 57, we are told that Polycarp. 
number two in this succession, had sent his pupil, Poth- 
inus, to Gaul as Bishop of Lyons. But this is pure as- 
sumption, founded on no single shred of definite his 
torical evidence. The only historical notice we have 
of Pothinus is contained in a letter written by certair 
Christians of Lyons and Vienne to their friends in 
Asia and Phrygia. It runs, “Now the blessed Pothin- 
us, who had been intrusted with the service of the 
bishopric in Lugdunum (Lyons), was also dragged 
before the judgment-scat. He was now upwards oi 
ninety vears of age, and exceedingly weak in body. . . 
Being asked by the governor who was the God of the 
Christians, he said, ‘If thou art worthy thou shalt know 
Thereupon he was unmercifully dragged about and 
endured many blows. . . And Pothinus, breathing with 
dificulty, was cast into prison, and two days after 
wards he expired.” Later writers in their anxicty to 
find an apostolic source for the see of Lyons, have as 
sumed that St. Peter, St. John, or St. Polycarp had 
sent Pothinus to found a mission in Gaul, Polycary 
it is further assumed having ordained Pothinus bish- 
op to that end. But there is no evidence to show that 
Polycarp had sent Pothinus to Gaul, or that he had 
ordained him as a bishop. This is pure assumption. 
All that we know definitely is as follows, viz: That 
the name Pothinus makes it probable that he was - 
Greek ; that he was bishop of Lyons; and that he died 
in prison in A. D. 177. The noted French historian 
Abbe Duchesne, writing to me under date April 14 
1896, from the Palais Farnese, Rome, says: “There 
is nothing to prove that Pothinus had been ordained 
in Asia.” No, nor is there anything to prove that he 
had been sent from Asia to Gaul, or that he had been 
a pupil of St. John. Where he had come from we don’t 
know. Who had sent him we don't know. Who had 
ordained him we don't know. Statements pretending 
to give information on these points are assumptions 
founded upon traditions destitute of a Single thread 
of actual historical evidence ( Pothinus—SDCB; Mos- 
heim. Eccl. His.) 


For these reasons link No. 2, p 57, must be ruled 
out of the succession of Lyons, since there is no his 
torical warrant for placing it in such a position, nor 
is there any evidence to show from what source the 
original episcopate of Lyons was derived. 

On page 57 we are told that Actherius, numbered 
as 33 in the succession of Lyons, together with Vir- 
gilius, Bishop of Arles, consecrated Augustine as Bish- 
op at Arles, November 16, 597. It is added, “Augus- 
tine afterward became Archbishop of Canterbury.” He 
then appears on this same page (58) as the first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and numbered the 34th bishop in 
the succession of St. John. Prof. Barbour in his table of 
this succession is careful to add touching Actherius: 
“Thought to have assisted in this consecration.” The 
Cathedral Hand Book, as we have seen, represents 
Aetherius as having definitely assisted im this con- 
secration. From an explanatory note on page 59, we 
gather that it has depended amongst others upon Lane's 
“Illustrated Notes on English Church History,” for 
its authority. This is a pity, since Lane's work re- 
ferred to is full of imaccuracies. He tells us, “Augus- 
tine went over to Gaul (not to Rome) to obtain this 
authority, and was consecrated ‘bishop of the Angles’ 
by Virgilius, bishop of Arles, and Aetherius, bishop 
of Lyons” (Vol. I, p 50). Bishop G. F. Browne, an- 
other writer upon whom this Hand Book depends, tells 
us in his “Augustine and His Companions,? “What- 
ever might be done in the case of later consecrations, 
this beginning of the Anglican succession must owe 
itself direct to Rome. Augustine 
went for consecration to the bishop of a Gallican 
see,” (p 60). Unfortunately Bishop Browne is no 
more to be relied upon for accurate testimony than 
Lane, and both writers in the present instance have 
grossly misrepresented the facts of the case. It was 
in accordance with iustructions received from Greg- 
ory that Augustine went to Arles for consecration, 
as Overton, Collins and Hunt in their respective his- 
tories of the English Church tell us, following the 
explicit statement of Bede to this effect. So too, Mason 
in his “Mission of St. Augustine,” pp 43. 44. It is left, 
however, to the Rev. Charles Hole, in his “Early Mis- 
sions,” to show us why Augustine went to Arles for 
consecration according to Gregory's instructions. “By 
Gregory's time,” he writes, “the bishops of Arles had 
been constituted vicars of the Pope for the whole of 
Gaul, in other words the agents and commissioners 
of the Pope. . . . Aries was certainly the papal capital 
of Gaul, a kind of advanced Rome, and Augustine's 
consecration there may well be regarded as his con- 
secration by the Pope acting through his representa- 
tive.” (pp 79, 80.) 

Now why did not Lane and Browne tell us all this? 
Why do they go out of their way to insinuate quite 
the contrary? We shall answer this important ques- 
tion presently. In the mean time we have to notice 


But it was not so. 
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a mistake of Bede which these writers, followed by 
the Cathedral Hand Book, have not attempted to sect 
right for motives also to be presently explained. Bede 
in stating that Augustine went to Arles to be conse- 
crated there by order of Gregory, made a mistake in 
the name of its bishop, giving Aectherius of Lyons 
instead of Virgilius of Arles. This mistake is fully 
explained in a note in’ Bohn’s translation of Bede. 
Scholars such as Stubbs, Bright, Overton, Hunt, Col- 
lins and Hole, represent Augustine as consecrated by 
Virgilius of Arles without mentioning Aetherius as 
assisting at this consecration. Bishop Browne, how- 
ever, tells us, “He went to Actherius, bishop of Arles, 
or Virgilius, there is some confusion of name or place, 
and by him was consecrated ‘archbishop for the Eng- 
lish race.’’’ He adds, *‘That Arles, in the extreme 
south of France, should come to be the ecclesiastical 
centre to which Augustine went for consecration to 
his Kentish bishopric, is a curious and instructive fact 
of history” (pp 60, 61). All this, however, is but an- 
other instance of misrepsentation of historical facts 
by Anglican writers. Arles at this time was the me- 
tropolis of Gaul for civil purposes, having been the 
seat of the Roman prefect or governor-general since 
418 Then it was that Arles began its ecclesiastical 
career of metropolitan dignity. In A. D. 502, Pope 
Symachus, to whom a universal supremacy had been 
ascribed by Avitus of Vienne in his letter to the Pal- 
mary Synod the same year, gave the pallium to Caes- 
arius, archbishop of Arles. From that time on each 
archbishop of Arles regularly received the pallium 
or pall from Rome. Bishop Browne concedes that 
Gregory in his gift of the pallium to Virgilius of Arles 
seems to connect with it the communication of vicar- 
ial authority (Augustine and His Companions, p 196). 
In view of these facts, it becomes asurd to say as 
Bishop Browne does, “Why Augustine should have 
gone so far when there were provinces of Gaul close 
at hand for him to go to, is not quite clear” (ib, p 
64). It is, however, perfectly clear why Augustine went 
to Arles. Because he was erdered to go there by 
Gregory, and the reason he was ordered to go there 
was because there was the papal vicar, and so in being 
consecrated by him he was, as Mr. Hole admits, vir- 
tually consecrated by the Pope without going all the 
way to Rome. As for the quibble about the mistake 
in the name of Aetherius instead of Virgilius, Bede's 
letter was only a copy, and the Benedictine editors 
of Gregory's letters ascribe this same letter correctly 
as written to “Virgilius, Bishop of Arles, and Metro- 
politan.” (Mason—Mission of Augustine, pp 23, 24). 
Notwithstanding that this mistake of Bede's has been 
acknowledged and set right by the best scholars, it 
is, as I have shown, still retained and made use of 
by writers of the school of Lane, and so is made to 
Teappear in the Washington Cathedral Hand Book. 
Even when the mistake is pointed out to them they 





still wish to retain the name of Aetherius on the 
ground that after all he may have assisted \ irgiliys 
to consecrate Augustine. There is, however, no rea- 
son whatever for assuming that Actherius wus pres- 
ent at this consecration. The metropolitan of Aries 
had plenty of suffragans of his own, and, consequently, 
as they with and through him specially represented 
the Pope, it is most improbable that Virgilivs sought 
the aid of an outside metropolitan in this particular 
consecration. Under date, June 28, 1895, the late Bish- 
op Stubbs wrote me, “There is no evidence that the 
archbishop of Lyons assisted at the consecration of 
Augustine.” Thus the second link connecting Bishop 
White with St. John through the succession of Lyons, 
and Canterbury must be ruled out as inserted without 
any historical warrant, if not indeed, in opposition to 
historical evidence to the contrary. 

On page 59, we are informed that tradition says 
that Trophimus, the disciple of St. Paul, became the 
first bishop of Aries in A. D. G Nothing is said 
however, of the tradition which makes Trophimns, 
the first bishop of Arles, one of the assumed seven 
Latin missionary bishops sent from Rome into Gaul 
about the middle of the third century. ( Mosheim— 
Eccle. His.; France—Ency. Brit; Guizot—His. France: 
Smith's Dic. Chris. Biog.) No reference is made to the 
iact that the leading Bible Dictionaries, Smith's, Mec- 
Clintock and Strong; Hastings’; Ency. Bib. record 
as probably true the tradition which makes Troph- 
imus, the disciple of St. Paul, put to death under Ne- 
ro, A. D. 64. Why is this? Because there is a root- 
ed and ridiculous prejudice in the minds of the ma- 
jority of Anglicans against all things Roman, con- 
sequently, it becomes a matter of the utmost import- 
ance in the eyes of a large number of popular Anglican 
writers to show that the beginning of the Church of 
England can be traced back earlier than A. D. 397. 
Traced back unbroken to several apostolic origins inde- 
pendent of Rome, especially through the Ancient Brit 
ish Church through which “our real inheritance comes 
to us” (Collins—BEC, p 14). To prove, in the words 
of Bishop Garret in his “Historical Continuity,” the 
assertion that the Church of England had the Church 
of Rome for her mother is “an absurd statement,” 
legends are recorded and statements repeated which 
have no foundation in fact. Nay, which have been 
set aside by our best writers as contrary to existing 
evidence. The truth is, to again quote from Freeman, 
‘The Church of England is the daughter of the Church 
of Rome,” an historical fact which he says, “cannot 
be altered to please any man.” (England—Ency. Brit). 
Bishop Collins quotes with approval the words of Mr. 
J. M. Kemble, viz: “Saxon England was essentially 
the child of Rome” (BEC, p 124). Nor is this the view 


| of modern writers only, since Bishop Collins further 
| quotes from Archbishop Bramhall, “We do with all 
| thankfulness to God, and honorable respect to his 
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memory, acknowledge, that the blessed Saint (Greg- 
ory) was the chief instrument under God to hold forth 
the first light of saving truth to the English nation, 
who did formerly sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death,” (p 111). There were others earlier still who 
had expressed the same thought, for the late Canon 
Bright reminded us in a letter to “The Church Times,” 
that “The great council of Clovesho in 747 knew what 
it was about when it affirmed that Augustine was the 
frst to bring to the race of the Angles the knowledge 
of the Faith and the sacrament of Baptism.” 

I have already shown that Canon Venables was cor- 
rect in stating that “With the Ancient British Church, 
the later episcopacy of England has nothing to do.” 
It is further even doubtful whether it had anything 
to do with the episcopate as established by Augustine 
in A. D. 597. since when Archbishop Theodore, con- 
secraicd at Rome by Pope Vitalian, came to England, 
there was only one bishop of Augustine's succession, 
Boniface of Dunwich, alive the year he arrived. The- 
odore, consecrated March 26, 668, only reached Eng- 
land May 27. 669, and Boniface died some time im 
this latter year. The exact date is not known, but 
it is thought that he died cither before or soon after 
Theodore’s arrival, since Theodore consecrated Bisi his 
successor the same year. The only other bishops were 
the dispossessed Wilfred, Chad of York, and Wini of 
London. Wilfred and Wini had been consecrated in 
France by bishops in communion with Rome, while 
Chad's consecration was not recognized by Theodore 
as we have seen,who ordained him with fresh orders 
Canon Mason says, “No sacred orders now existing 
are traced up to Augustine. If the episcopal succession 
is the framework of the structure of the Church, the 
structure of the Church of England began 
with Theodore of Tarsus.” (MA, p 202). This means 
that the present episcopal framework of the Church 
of England, and, consequently, the Episcopal Church of 
America, is mainly indebted to Roman stimulus, even 
as at first in 597 it was the result of Roman effort 
through Augustine sent by Gregory the Great, and 
consecrated according to his orders by his vicar for 
Gaul. That Theodore’s successor was consecrated by 
Godwin of Lyons, would not alter this fact upon the 
ground that we are equally indebted to an Ephesian 
episcopate through Godwin, Pothinus, Polycarp and 
St. John. Even if this could be proved, and we have 
shown that it cannot, we should still be no less indebt- 
ed to Rome for our episcopal character. The whole 
idea underlying such tables of episcopal succession as 
the one in this Hand Book, viz, converging strains 
or threads uniting to make one cord, is based upon an 
utterly false view of Church life. “Men,” says Bishop 


present 


Collins, “do not make a Church by uniting together, 
they are made members of one Church already exist- 
ing. A Church is not formed by the concourse of in- 
dividuals, but by the handing on and propogating of 








the life which was in the Church and in every part of 
it from the beginning. This we owe to Augustine, and 
still more to Gregory. They are the true founders of 
the English Church. . The English Church began 
with Augustine, and when the time came for the scat- 
tered missions to be organized into one, the work was 
done by Augustine's greater successor Theodore, the 
second founder of English Christianity’? (BEC, pp 74, 
So.) 

The whole conception and method adopted in the 
table of episcopal successions given in the Washing- 
ton Cathedral Hand Book, even if it were without 
flaws, is wrong. The episcopate is a patria, a province, 
a sphere of work into which men are admitted by cer- 
tain defizite rites in harmony with canonical decrees. 
At least this is the understanding of the Catholic 
Church of which I presume the authorities of the Di- 
ocese of Washington consider that they form a part. 
If not correctly admitted, the attempt-to admit is ifso 
facto null and void, as in this case no orders have been 
conferred. This is why Theodore degraded Chad, 
for in his eyes he had not been admitted into the epis- 
copate, and in this judgment he was upheld, as I have 
shown, by Cyprian, Sardica and Chalcedon 

That in company with Bishop Collins I am correct 
in describing this idea of converging threads into a 
single episcopal cord as “a false view of the Church's 
organic life,” has been fully proved by the learned 
Abbe Duchesne in his letter to me already referred to 
Here he points out that episcopacy is not transmitted 
as fortune or blood from father to son, but as a char- 
acter uniform amongst all bishops. Thus he says, “The 
episcopal consecration of Irenaeus, had it been celebra- 
ted by Pothinus would not have transmitted to him the 
episcopate of Pothinus, but the episcopate in general 

under these circumstances neither Aectherius nor 
Godwin can be considered as having transmitted an 
Eastern Episcopate. The idea judged by the prin- 
ciples that I have laid before you cannot but appear 
otherwise than absurd.” Had this been only under- 
stood by the formulators of such episcopal charts of 
interlacing successions as the one examined in this 
article as reproduced in the Washington Cathedral 
Hand Book, their authors would never have attempted to 
compile evidence and draw conclusions from such an 
utterly false method of procedure. As it is they have 
been driven to include in these lists of episcopal suc- 
cessions names which I have shown had no business 
to be there for the purpose for which they were in- 
serted. The whole attempt therefore is not merely 
false in its conception, but also false in important de- 
tail, presenting flaws which utterly vitiate its entire 
structure for the object intended. This being so it 
seems to me that its repudiation is called for at the 
hands of all real students of Anglican Church His- 
tory. 
dividuals, but by the handing on and propagating of 
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the present Church of England, and, consequently, the 
Episcopal Church of America, owes its existence to 
the Church of Rome, and that when the attempt is 
made to trace the Anglican Episcopate back to its start- 
ing point this also will be found to lead back directly 
and indirectly to Rome, since the only succession with- 
out flaws given in the Washington Cathedral Hand 
Book, is that given on page 59, commencing with Lin- 
us the first bishop of Rome, and ending on page 60, 
with Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, consecrated 
by Vitalian the 7sth Pope of Rome, May 26, 668 Why 
certain Anglican writers should have gone out of their 
way to seck a heritage for the Anglican Church other 
than Roman, I am at a loss to understand It is 
the same also with the early British Church. Bishop 
Dowden, in his “Celtic Church in Scotland,” says, 
“There has been amongst some historians in this coun- 
try a foolish exhibition of rooted prejudice in dislike 
shown by them to acknowledge the indebtedness of 
the British Church to Rome. A wider knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history and ecclesiastical literature would 
have shown that there was perhaps no Church in Chris- 
tendom more free from doctrinal corruptions than the 
Church of Rome at the period of which we are speak- 
ing.” (p28). So also was it with the Church of Rome 
when the Anglican Church was founded by her im 597, 
there was no Church more pure, more active, more thor- 
oughly apostolic, and far from being a matter to be- 
little, and even, as some of our writers have attempted, 
to deny, we should rejoice at our descent from so no- 
ble an ancestor. 
—— 


KALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 


1. St. Giles, Ab 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. Raising of Lazarus 
t. Simon Stylites 

‘ativity of the B. V. M. 

a. Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity 

ig. Exaltation of the Holy Cross 

16. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. St. Cyprian B. M 
17. Stigmata of St. Francis 

19. Ember Day. 

20. Vigil. 

21. St. Matthew, Ap—Ember Day 

22. Ember Day. 

23. Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. St. Thecla 

7. SS. Cosmos and Damian MM. 
29. St. Michael and All Angels. 
30. Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity 


hy 
a 


St. Jerome, C. D. 





The demands upon the funds of the Union That | 
Nothing Be Lost, whether for missionary or charit- 
able purposes, is always in excess of contributions. 
Will not our readers remember this and make the U. 
N. B.L. your almoner? Funds should be sent through 
Tue Lamp or directly to the Treasurer, Mr. E. W. 


to the Society of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, 
N. Y., for a copy of the rule. 


THE EDITOR'S MAIL BAG. 


THE LETTER OF A FRENCH ROMAN CATHOLIC 
LAYMAN. 


Reverend Father :-— 

You have expressed a wish to hear what has be- 
come of the attempt to bring separate Christians into 
closer touch with one another, inaugurated by the Cor 
ference held with that object in view in Lyons in the 
year 1904; an account of which appeared in The Lamp 
at the time. 

I comply the more readily with your wish as nothing 
can be more welcome for friends of Unity than to 
dwell on the efforts made in favor of that Holy Canse 
and on the results attained by the grace of God. When 
a Roman Catholic priest, M. L’Abbe Samuel of Gre- 
noble and M. Leopold Monod, the well known pastor 
of the Protestant Church at Lyons, two noble hearts, 
equally religious and devout, put forth their first appeal 
to Christians to unite in an association of prayer for 
Unity, ther received numerous answers from al! sides 

The divers messages of sympathy received and read 
at the Conference bear witness to the widespread in- 
terest; and in view of the coalition of the forces of 
irreligion so especially powerful at this time in our own 
country, all begin by deploring those century-old divi- 
sions which paralyse the action of the Gospel. It was 
owing to this fact that the meeting held at Lyons, himit- 
ed as it was in numbers, and not_intended by its pro- 
moters to give rise to any publicity, assured an unfor- 
seen importance 

What are the best means of bringing separated Chris- 
Would it be best 
elf, as had been first thought, to 
them to unite in prayer for unity? 


tians into contact with each other? 
to restrict ones getting 
Associations of 
prayer for this object already exist, and it was felt to 
be questionable whether the Roman Church would 
sanction a vnion of this kind; theologians are not want- 
ing who declare it to be inadmissible that Roman 
Catholics should take part in such associations, as their 
doing so might appear to suggest a doubt as to the 
question of the true Church. Such conservatism may 
appear excessive, hut recriminations serve no end. It 
is a rule never to be lost sight of that in every endeavor 
made for the furtherance of unity, Rome—whether we ap- 
prove or blame—must be taken as she is. We can well 
understand that those outside her pale should be sur- 
prised and even scandalized by her uncompromising 
mode of reasoning, and at her condemnation of things 
which seem good to themselves and entirely in accord 
with the spirit of Christianity. But even allowing for 


the legitimacy of such protests, it is none the less far 
wiser to adapt ourselves calmly to existing circumstan- 
ces while awaiting the inevitable transformation which 
the exercise of authority is bound to undergo in the 
May I be allowed to address a fraternal and 


. 


future. 
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gell-meant-word to any who may have had tosuffer from 
this attitude of Rome. Plenty of other religious bodies 
lay claim to the most unlimited freedom for themselves, 


Rome represents the 
counterpoise to 


and end in external divisions 
gecdiul reaction, the providential 
exagectated independence, the power of cohe- 
gon which guards the secret of future unity. 
Her puttings on the index, her condemnations, 
her strokes of authority which cause surprise and con- 
and it would 
seem to be one of the indispensable conditions of the 
drawing together so earnestly desired, that those out- 
side her fold should strive to comprehend these things, 
or at least that like ourselves confident in the final tri- 
amph of trvth they shonld make proof of patience even 
where they fail to understand. 

It was resolved upon carefully to avoid everything 
that might cause disquiet to ecclesiastical authorities, 
to arrange for the formation of independent centres 


sternation—all have their raison d'etre; 


in the different towns, dve regard being paid to the 
widely view to the 
gltimate linking together of the various centres by a 
coniedcration 

On this 
at Lyons, Paris, Dijon, Grenoble, and more recently at 
Marseilles and at Nice 
prayer. as far as feasible on Saturdays, was upheld in 
principle whereas the organization of the Society was 
otherwise completely modified 


differing clements with a 


principal several centres were established 


The original rule of weekly 


At Lyons the friends of Union have founded a so- 
ciety of religious study, which for the last two years 
has been the means of bringing together in friendly 
meetings once a month, Roman 
Protestant 


ferent denomination 


Catholic ecclesiastics, 
ministers and laymen and women of dif 
The constitution of this socicty 
may not completely considera- 
tion, as controversies on dogma in the strict sense of 


mect views worthy of 


the word do not form part of the programme nor do 
Catholics come to these meetings with the fixed inten- 
tion of converting Protestants, did they do so it would 
be only fair to recognize the right of the latter to aim 
at an opposite result. And this would imply prolong- 
ing indefinitely the old and futile quarrels, invariably 
leading to the same old arguments followed by the 
same old refutations without thereby bringing about any 
change in the inner dispositions of these Christians to- 
ward one another. 

The first step towards a future approach must be 
made by the medium of personal contact. 

In our interdenominational meetings, subjects chosen 
beforchand are studied and dealt with in turn by Ro- 
man Catholics and members of other Christian bodies. 


Amongst the subjects discussed we may mention the | 


following: “The Body and the Soul of, the Church ;” 
“Opportunity,” by Mgr. Spalding; “The Revival in 
Wales”; “The Views of Vinet on the Separation of 
Church and State’’; ‘‘Catholicism Viewed as a religious 





Synthesis”; “The Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
by W. James; “How Should the Gospel be Preached?” ; 
“The Necessary Reforms to be Introduced into the 
Education of the Young,” etc. 

The meeting always ends by a friendly interchange 
i views which is not the least attractive part of the 


gathering. But the chief point of interest is not so 
nuch that certain subjects should be discussed 
ut that they should be dwelt upon by Cath- 
fics and Protestants under conditions of mutual 


sympathy and good will. As a matter of course diver- 
gences of views are imevitable, and far from secking 
to stifle them we hold to their being freely expressed 
and thus our gatherings become a school of charity 
What for instance can be more admirable than inci- 
lents like the following which we have often observed 
in our gatherings. i. c., 
ward tactfully to 


of some Protestant coming for- 
the aid of a Catholic speaker per- 
some disturbing objection raised by a co- 
religionist of his own instead of taking the part of the 
atter to insure the triumph of which he per- 
“How many Protestants have 
is a question we are asked, not with- 
mit irony, by those who imagine mistakenly as we think, 
that the reunion of Christians will be the result of 
collective conversions by means of administrative pro- 
ceedings, or of individual conversions wrought by a 
dexterous bringing forward of texts and successful argu- 
ments—and not as we firmly believe by the bicssed re- 
sull of a gradual preparation ef souls 

We have converted none but we have heard for in- 
stance a Protestant minister who at our meetings had 
come inte contact with a Catholic ecclesiastic, say to 
the latter: “Truely 1 should have been greatly surprised 
ten years ago if any one had told me that my feel- 
ings mm regard to Catholics should ever become what 
they are to-day.” And on the other hand we have 
heard a Catholic priest deeply moved after listening 
for the first time to a Protestant minister declare “Pro- 
testants are not what I have hitherto believed them 
to be. That man has done me good, and I should be 
happy to make closer acquaintance with him.’’ To pre- 
tend that the transformation wrought in the mind of 
the one, and the intivence experienced by the other did 
not both proceed from the pure spirit of the Gospel, 
would be to own that something else is capable of pro- 
ducing better feelings than those it inspired. 

We do not propose to ourselves merely to develop 
tolerant ideas, for tolerance is in some sort offensive 
to those who are the objects thereof. Our aim is a 
higher one, our efforts tend to draw together Christians 
separated from one another, that they may learn to 
know each other, to do justice and to love one another, 
according to the command of their Master, “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples that ye 


plexed by 


ideas 
-hance shares with him? 
you converted?” 


, love one another” (St. John XIII, 35). 


| 


Nor does this in any sense imply the abdication of 
the claims of conscience or the sacrifice of one particle 
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of truth, but it is the indispensable and, alas! too long | 
neglected preparation for that unity which the Catho- 
lic Church daily pleads for at the most solemn moment 
of the Holy Communion. Did not St. Paul take care 
in his epistle to the Ephesians to distinguish between 
union as a means and unity as an end, when he exhorts 
Christians to “Keep the unity of the spirit in the bonds 
of peace—until we all come in the unity of the faith 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ” (IV, 13). The means is even 
now in their own reach—the end, the object of our pray- 
efs—will be attained at an hour and under conditions 
known to God only. 

I would not have my meaning misunderstood, I am 
far from pretending to say that our methods are the 
best, that it is impossible to work on better and more 
effectual lines for unity. We are convinced on the 
contrary that the work is of so vast, so complex a na- 





ture that there is scope for all initiations and all good 
| 


intentions, but that amidst the diversity of means enr | 
ployed a spiritual unity already makes itself felt. The j 
essential thing is to do something—and to do it in | 
faith! 

With our greetings in Christ to all who labour to- | 
gether with vou, and with all our best wishes for the | 
success of your efforts, I ask you, dear and Reverend 
Sir, to aes the assurance of my religious sympathy 

A. PALLIERE. | 
LYONS, FRANCE. | 


A REPLY. 


To the Editor of The Lamp: 

Monsignor Capel of the Roman Catholic Church hase 
written you a letter which purports to be a reply to 
mine published in your July number of the Lamp 

I beg to state that he has not answered one 
ment of mine to the satisfaction of any real theologi- | 
Let me briefly review his let- 


State- | 


cal or historical scholar 
ter. 

Ist his silence the position of the | 
Holy Fastern Church. She and not Rome is the Mo- 
ther Church of Christendom. The Eastern Church 
holds within her domain to-day four of the five ancient 
Patriarchates. 

2d. The words of St. Cyprian of Carthage, St. Am- 
brose and St. Augustine not being the words of the sev- 
en General Councils, but of individual Saints of the 
Western Patriarchate, neither prove the supremacy of 
the Pope nor the Apostolicity of the Papal claims and 
new doctrines. Christ alone, as the Holy Eastern 
Church teaches, supported by the canons and declar- 
ations of the first seven General Councils on whose altars 
the Book of the Gospels was enthroned and not the per- 
son of any Pope of Rome is the Head of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

3rd. The Monsignor’s reference to the 


He admits by 


supposed 





action of certain English bishops at Arles, Sardica 


and Troyes, all of which I question, is so far beyond the 
mark, even if true, having been taken outside the Bra- 
ish Isles that I cannot see why a learned man, excepting: 
in the most extreme case of necessity, should so much 
as refer to it 

sth. He admits the folly, 
Englishman, Pope Adrian the 4th, 
to his countryman, King Henry II. 

sth. The only quotation of any extent he makes 
from my letter and found in the first paragraph of his 
reply, is, sad to say, both misquoted and garbled, and 
then not answered. 

6th. The Monsignor’s explanation in 
Pope Honorius does not hold water, 
that as touching the “False Decretals” 
Head Story 

I thank the Monsignor for the information 
given me in reference to historical quotations, but you 
may remember what I have already said, viz: “For rea- 
sons best known to myself I have had to scan carefu 
all of Rome's so-called historical claims.” With 
due respect for the Monsignor I must ask for universal- 
ly accepted facts of history 

Yours for the Unity and in the Love of Christ's Holy 


Church, 
INGRAM N. W. IRVINE, 
Canon St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, East 97th Street, New 
York City. 
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HOME FOR ORPHAN CHILDREN 

Ever since the foundation of the Society for -the 
Atonement was made at Graymoor orphan children, 
either boys or girls, or both, have been providentially 
placed under the society's care. The smallness both of 
the Friary and the Convent makes an enlargement of 
this work impossible unless a building can be erected 
exclusively for that object. At the foot of the Mount 
of the Atonement is St. Anthony's wood, a grove of ex- 
ceptional beauty and which could be converted into an 
ideal playground for the children with ample reom for 
a central administrative building and separate cottage 
homes for the boys and girls. Our desire is to erect the 
central building as soon as the needful funds can be 
collected, or failing to raise sufficient for that to erect 
a cottage for boys or girls, probably giving the boys 
preference, since a few girls, as at present. can be ac- 
commodated by the Sisters in St. Francis’ House. The 
interest and aid of all readers of Tue Lamp is asked for 
this worthy object, taking the form cither of prayers 
or of alms. 


FATHER PAUL JAMES FRANCIS, S. A. 
a 


HYMN FOR FIRST COMMUNION. 

My soul is an altar all spotless and white, 

Where gleam for His coming love's tapers alight; 
The flowers of hope shed a sweet fragrance there, 
Where rises the incense of faith and of prayer. 
Around us are gathering, in homage and love, 

The angels of God frem the mansions above; 

O happy the moment that to us shall bring 

The Lord of our hearts, their dear Master and King! 
Make ready: He comes to be all our own,— 

Each soul is His altar, His love chosen throne ; 
But keep the love tapers for Him all aglow, 

And heaven on earth our young spirits shall know 





